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The Federal Service. 


The Philippines. 


One of the most telling speeches made at the dinner 
of the Civil Service Reform Association was that of Mr. 
Edward Cary, who dwelt upon the attitude of public 
officials who were honestly desirous of doing their duty 
toward the competitive method of supplying subor- 
dinate employees. On that same occasion both Dr. 
Lederle, the President of the Health Department, and 
General Greene, Police Commissioner, declared unquali- 
fiedly that they did not know what they should do 
without the examination system, nor how public offices 
were conducted without them. 

We have now testimony to the same effect from the 
Philippines. The Manila 7zmes of April 7th says: 


Just what the civil service means to these islands may be realized 
better by imagining what they would be without it. The ‘‘ spoils sys- 
tem,” even with our present strong and honest administration, would 
place itself in more or less obnoxious evidence, and we would have to 
fear all that was predicted by the pessimists and oppositionists at home 
regarding the Philippines being a treasure-trove for the political free- 
booter. As it is to-day, these islands are almost, if not altogether, ex- 
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empt from such a pernicious influence—in fact, as one States paper 
recently pointed out, even freer than our home government can boast. 

Such a result is due in a large measure to the existence of our civil 
service and the manner in which it has been administered. That its 
administration has not been altogether frictionless will, of course, 
readily be admitted—though not regretted. So long as human nature 
is what it is, just so long will civil service rules be apt to create ripples 
on the sea of officialdom; and the more honestly and impartially these 
rules are enforced, the more likely are they to create disturbances. 

For the manner in which the civil service has been administered a 
large share of credit is due Governor Taft and Vice-Governor Wright. 
Speaking at a banquet one night, Dr. Washburn sald he had never gone 
once to either of them in regard to any difficulty which had arisen with 
an official over the enforcement of some civil service rule, but he had 
been stood by firmly and his hands upheld, the Governor and Vice-Gov- 
ernor taking the view that the law had been enacted and must be ad- 
hered to, and that there must be no discrimination. By such support 
has the civil service in these islands become more than a letter on the 
statute books. 


Women Inspectors of Immigration.—The question 
of Women Inspectors has been mentioned in GOOD 
GOVERNMENT. The experiment was tried of having 
women board incoming vessels to interview and warn 
women immigrants. At a conference recently called by 
Mr. Williams, Commissioner of Immigration for the 
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Port of New York, it was agreed that the experiment 
had failed and the women inspectors have been with- 
drawn. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 





New York State. 


Changes in Rules and Exemptions.—At a meeting 
of the State Board held on April 24th, the Board ap- 
proved of the exemption of one cashier in the Buffalo 
office of the Department of Excise; one watchman in 
the New York office of the Department of Excise, 
thirty days only between April Ist and June Ist; one 
assistant to the First Deputy Secretary of State. The 
Governor was requested by resolution to return the 
resolution of February 24, exempting the position of 
stenographer in the office of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Commission. 

Rule 15 of the State Rules, Paragraph 5, with re- 
gard to transfers in the competitive class, was amended 
by adding after the words “ Under the direction of the 
State Civil Service Commission” the words “or has 
served at least three years in the position from which 
he desired transfer.” 


Charles F. Milliken Appointed State Commis- 
stoner.—Governor Odell recently appointed Mr. Charles 
F. Milliken, of Canandaigua, a member of the State Civil 
Service Commission to succeed William Miller Collier 
of Auburn, who resigned to become Assistant Attor- 
ney-General in the Federal service. 

Mr. Milliken is well known in the State. He is the 
editor of the Ontario County Zzmes, which was founded 
by his father, N. G. Milliken, in 1852. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Republican Press 
Association of the State, and during last fall’s canvass 
was a member of the campaign committee of the Asso- 
ciation. In 1887 and 1888 he was Financial Clerk of 
the Senate. He is president of the Ontario County 
Historical Society and is a trustee of the Clark Manor 
House, of Canandaigua, an institution for old people. 
He is also a trustee of the new Thompson Memorial 
hospital of Canandaigua. 


New York and Kings County Cases.—In June the 
Court of Appeals handed down a decision in the Kings 
County cases, in which the decision of the Appellate 
Division was overruled and the appeal dismissed on the 
ground that a writ of mandamus was not the proper 
remedy in the case. While the opinion discussed vari- 
ous matters at length, it expressly avoided deciding the 
status of the county officers under the existing laws. 
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The opinion will be printed in full in a subsequent 
number. . 

Since the handing down of the opinion of the Court 
of Appeals the attorney for Mr. O’Brien, Sheriff of New 
York County, has agreed to discontinue all suits against 
the State Commission involving the positions of assis- 
tant deputy sheriff, prison keeper and prison guard, and 
the sheriff has called for an open competitive examina- 
tion for these positions. The examinations will prob- 
ably be held in July. Messrs. Hirsh & Rasquin, attor- 
neys for the Kings County litigants, have agreed to dis- 
continue all suits now pending. All past litigation has 
therefore been settled and it is extremely doubtful 
whether the litigants will begin any new suits. It seems 
probable that the persons affected will accept the present 
situation and think themselves lucky that they secured 
payment for their services for nearly a year and a half 
without taking any examinations. As many of the per- 
sons who instituted the suits are not now in office, 
changes in the Kings County service will not be 
numerous. 


New York City. 


Municipal Commission. Changes in Rules and 
Classification.—The Municipal Commission has adopted 
and submitted to the State Board an amendment to 
Rule 37, abolishing the practice of examining orally 
candidates for promotion with regard to the duties of 
their office. This practice has not been followed for 
sometime and the change is made in order to make the 
rules conform with the actual methods of the examina- 
tions, which are now entirely written. 

On Friday, June 5th, the Commission granted a 
public hearing upon the advisability of amending the 
classification of offices and positions in the Bureau of 
Elections in the exempt class to read as follows: ‘“ Six 
chief clerks for Board and Boroughs; two secretaries to 
commissioners; two stenographers to commissioners.” 
There are at present besides those mentioned six dep- 
uty chief clerks for the Board and Boroughs; six clerks 
to the Board and twenty clerks for the Boroughs. The 
proposition was therefore practically to put back the 
subordinate employees of the Bureau into the competi- 
tive class, from which they were taken on June 18, 
1891. A full history of the status of these employees 
since the Board was taken out by the Police Depart- 
ment and established on its own footing in March, 1go1, 
is given in GOOD GOVERNMENT for last September. 

Mr. Samuel H. Ordway presented the argument in 
favor of putting the employees in the competitive class. 
The hearing was adjourned. 


June, 1903. 


Dinner of the New York Association.—Some of the 
speeches at the dinner of the New York Association, 
which was held on May 13, caused a good deal of com- 
ment. General Greene, Police Commissioner, gave a 
number of instances in which cases brought before City 
Magistrates had been dismissed in the face of what he 
considered convincing proof of guilt. He continued: 

Out of twelve magistrates there are two who have not sat on the 
bench in nine months and of the rest five have such views of the law 
that the result of bringing any complaint on certain kinds of offences 
before them, no matter how strong the evidence may be, is largely a 
matter of speculation. 

These strictures were resented by a number of mag- 
istrates and caused much comment in the press. Some 
newspapers called the Commissioner to account for his 
statement, while others, notably the 7ridune, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the Mail & Express and others in- 
clined to the view that his criticisms were in the main 
well deserved. 

Commissioner Greene excused the clauses in the 
civil service law granting preferences to veterans, though 
he admitted that they seriously interfered with the effi- 
ciency of the system, and these remarks called out an 
editorial from the Evening Post, showing that if these 
preferences were allowed to spread the time would come 
when the entire service of the State might be debauched 
through them. 

Dr. Lederle, the Commissioner of Health, gave 
some fifty cases of removal in his department in which 
the law had been complied with and in which he had 
no trouble in securing satisfactory results. The New 
York 7imes made this a text for an editorial entitled 
“ Getting Rid of Tammany,” in which it took occasion 
to point out that the talk of the heads of departments 
as to the trouble they had had in getting rid of Tam- 
many was without foundation and that “the defects 
which prevented the removal of incompetent officials 
and employees was not at all in the law and rules, but in 
the backbone of the men appointed to execute the law.” 

The report of the Association was widely quoted by 
those newspapers which take an interest in civil service 
matters, some of them printing it almost in full and on 
the whole the report seems to have been accepted as 
just. The criticism of Mr. Clarkson and his appoint- 
ments were defended by his friends on the ground that 
he had made no appointments without the consent of 
the Federal Commission, while the Providence Journal 
calls it a work of supererogation to speak of Mr. Clark- 
son as being “notoriously a spoilsman,” and remarks 
that Mr, Clarkson would probably ask his critics ‘ what 
they thought he was there for.” 
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The Case of O’Neill_—The case of Edward J. 
O’Neill, the policeman who was dismissed by Devery 
for insubordination, has at last been settled by the re- 
trial of O'Neill and his reinstatement by Commissioner 
Greene. It will be remembered that after Commis- 
sioner Partridge’s refusal to reinstate O'Neill a bill was 
introduced in the legislature of 1902, which failed to 
pass. Another bill was introduced this year, which 
succeeded in passing and O’Neill received another trial. 
Commissioner Greene’s statement in connection with 
O’Neill’s reinstatement is as follows: 


Upon a rehearing and retrial of the charges in this case under the 
provisions of chapter 101 of the laws of 1903, and after maturely con- 
sidering the evidence in the case, I find the accused guilty of ‘‘ conduct 
unbecoming an officer” as charged. 

I further, find the punishment heretofore imposed upon Edward 
O'Neill, to wit, that he be dismissed from the police force, to have been 
too severe in view of the circumstances under which the acts complained 
of were committed as disclosed by the evidence. In view of the fact 
that he has already been punished by suspension from the force for a 
period of two years, I recommend that he be reinstated in the same 
grade as that from which he was dismissed, that is, patrolman of the 
first grade, and that he receive a warning that insubcrdinate conduct on 
his part, such as that proved against him herein, will not again be toler- 
ated, his reinstatement to take effect upon his filing in the Police De- 
partment a release to the city of New York, duly executed in form, to be 
approved by the corporation counsel, of any and all claims for pay or 
length of service during the time from the date of his dismissal to the 
date of his reinstatement. 


William Brookfield.—Mr. William Brookfield, who 
died on the morning of Wednesday, May 23, at his 
home in New York City, was, at the time of his death, 
as he had been for many years, a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association. 


Janitors’ Employees —The Municipal Commission 
has sent what they call a letter, but what is in reality a 
report on the existing condition of affairs in public 
schools, to the Board of Education with a view to bring- 
ing the janitor service of the schools under the civil 
service law. 

As things are run to-day the janitors are appointed 
from eligible lists prepared by the Civil Service Com- 
mission after competitive examinations, but these jani- 
tors are not paid according to what may be termed the 
value of their services, but they are paid on a compu- 
tation based on the measurement of school buildings, the 
sidewalk area and the use of heating apparatus. These 
janitors employ their own assistants to keep the build- 
ings clean and warm, and the people they employ are 
their own servants and are not in any way under the 
supervision or protection of the municipal government 
or of the civil service rules, 
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The Commission has made a very thorough investi- 
gation of the existing state of affairs, in the course of 
which over 50 witnesses, covering 16 schools, old and 
new, large and small, were examined. 

The difference in the amount of net remuneration 
received by the janitors under the present system turns 
out to be quite startling and the facts discovered show 
that the present system is so entirely unreasonable and 
absurd that it simply must be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible. A number of janitors, for instance, did not even 
know the names of the people in their employ; there 
was testimony to the effect that these helpers and clean- 
ers were a sort of floating population who drifted in 
from month to month and were, toa great extent, 
drunkards ; that people were employed whose character 
was worse than questionable and who ought not to have 
any association with school children; that some of the 
schools were very well and cleanly kept while others 
were very poorly attended to. 

The janitor of School No. 159 receives in salary and 
extras $5,319; he pays out $2,184 for services and 
consequently receives $3,135 net profit. This is the 
largest amount received by any janitor examined in 
this investigation, though it appears that the janitor of 
School No. 2 receives $2,555 net; the janitor of School 
No. 119 receives $2,300 net ; the janitor of School No. 
20, $2,700 net; the janitor of School No. 127, $2,300 
net; the janitors of six other schools among those ex- 
amined, over $1,000, while the janitor of School No. 12 
gets $705 ; the janitor of School No. 29 (annex) $533 
and the janitor of School No. 131 only $234. 

Such a condition of affairs in a city that pretends to 
run its business on methodical methods is, on the face 
of it, indefensible and some change must be made. 

The report includes a large amount of evidence in 
detail, all of which substantiates the facts stated in the 
letter itself. 

Colonel Dady’s Opinion.—Michael J. Dady not 
long ago said: 

‘*T am one of those politicians in the Republican organization who 
are opposed to the civil service law as it is at present. 

‘If my District—the First—elects a Republican to the Assembly 
this fall, his first duty will be to repeal this confounded thing so far as 
such repeal is possible.” 

After some remarks, which were as misleading as 
they were unfounded, Colonel Dady continued: “We 
want to abolish that question of civil service. All the 
people have gone daft over it. Every office holder 
from the Governor up immediately goes daft and crazy 
on civil service.” 

The kind of law which would suit Colonel Dady is, 
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he says, one which will leave the list in such shape that 
the officials can appoint from it any one they choose. 
“Then,” says he, “ when we are in we can appoitit out 
men and when the other side are in they can appoint 
theirs.” 

Let us all get ready for the coming election so that 
when Colonel Dady’s District—the First—elects that 
assemblyman, whose first duty it shall be to repeal “ this 
confounded thing” we may be ready to meet his on- 
slaught, and “ from the Governor up,” \et us no longer 
be daft over the civil service law but calm and sensible 
about it. But it must be admitted that to say of Gov- 
ernor Odell that he has gone daft and crazy over the 
civil service law, is to pay him a compliment which he 
himself would admit was scarcely deserved. 

Work of the Women’s Auxiliary.—The fourth prize 
essay competition of the Women’s Auxiliary promises 
to be much more successful than any of the preceding. 
The judges are now announced as Mr. George McAneny, 
of New York, Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary, of Brooklyn 
and Mrs. Owen D. Evans, of Buffalo. 

Thirty-five essays have already been received from 
eighteen different schools in thirteen different cities of 
the State; the largest number from any one school is 
ten, from the Central High School of Buffalo. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Regulations of the Buffalo Commission —Much 
newspaper comment arose over the adoption of a new 
set of regulations by the Buffalo Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It is true that the rules, as originally proposed 
by Dr. Crow, were somewhat drastic, but they were 
adopted only after being so amended that they were no 
longer objectionable. Mr. Wheeler, as chairman of the 
commission, still appoints the committees, but it is now 
provided that each committee shall consist of at least 
three members and this will be somewhat embarrassing 
to the work of the commission, 


Pennsylvania. 


Work of the Pennsylvania Association.—The Penn- 
sylvania Association is taking an active interest in the 
proposed revision of the regulations for the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia. It has recently exposed 
the fact that during the last few months the civil service 
law has been violated at the Mint by the employment 
of laborers on classified work. To prevent a repetition 
of this violation of the law the officials of the Mint are 
about to introduce a new set of regulations. 

Shortly after the election of Mr. Weaver, as Mayor 
of Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Association requested 
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permission to confer with him with regard to the en- 
forcement of the civil service provisions of the charter. 
These provisions have existed in the charter since 1885, 
and are printed in GooD GOVERNMENT for February, 
1902. During the four years of Mayor Ashbridge’s 
administration these civil service provisions were en- 
tirely neglected. It is generally understood that some 
form of examination was held every now and then, but 
only the slated candidates were permitted to pass. 
Those who passed, frequently received 100 per cent. 
The examinations were largely oral and were conducted 
in secret. 

Mayor Weaver received the committee of the Asso- 
ciation very cordially, and promised to take up the 
civil service question at once. He asked the Associa- 
tion to submit a brief showing the practice with regard 
to the civil service rules and regulations in other cities. 
Mr. Robert D. Jenks, the Secretary of the Association, 
has now submitted, on behalf of the Association, a brief 
containing the information sought by the Mayor. As 
yet no action has been taken. 

The Case of David G. Watkins.—The Pennsylvania 
Association has filed charges with the Treasury Depart- 
ment against David G. Watkins, Assistant Cashier in 
the Custom House at Philadelphia. It is charged that 
Mr. Watkins has violated President Roosevelt’s order 
prohibiting persons in the classified service from exhib- 
iting what has for sometime been called “ pernicious 
activity ” in politics. 

Mr. Watkins is generally known as the “Quay 
leader” in Carbon County, although his duties demand 
his presence in Philadelphia, over.a hundred miles away. 
The charges of the Association are supported by affi- 
davits from residents of Carbon County. The Treasury 
Department has appointed a special examiner to inves- 
tigate the matter. In the meantime it is reported from 
Mauch Chunk that the Quay leaders are making strong 
efforts to prevent the examiner from ascertaining the 
true state of affairs with regard to Mr. Watkins. It is 
stated that offices and other rewards are being offered 
to various people to induce them not to testify before 
the examiner. While these statements are probably 
true, it is very difficult to find any particular case in 
which the attempt has been made to prevent the dis- 
closure of damaging testimony. 

The Association has presented a very strong case to 
the Treasury Department and hopes to have Watkins re- 
moved. The importance of the case lies in the fact that 
Watkins’ behavior is only a single sample of what is ex- 
pected by the “machine” of Federal office holders 
throughout the state. 
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Philadelphia. 


Report of the Municipal League.—The report of the 
Board of Managers of the Municipal League of Phila- 
delphia has this to say with regard to the Municipal 
service : 

The civil service of the city has been used by the administration 
(Mayor Ashbridge’s) to reward its friends and punish its enemies. . . . 
The law has been so manipulated in the hands of low servitors that 


only administration men have passed the examination and only those 
men designated in advance as favored ones have received appointments. 


The report declares that publicity was abolished 
under Mayor Ashbridge; that police trials were Star 
Chamber proceedings; that civil service examinations 
were conducted in private and that when asked with 
regard to charges of malfeasance and misconduct, Mayor 
Ashbridge and his underlings took refuge in ‘ Nothing 
to say.” 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


The New Municipal Code of Ohio.—In his inaugural 
address delivered on May 3, 1903, Mr. Johnson, Mayor 
of Cleveland, said that the new municipal system was 
singularly defective ; that not only did it not rest on 
any fundamental principle or embody any consistent 
scheme of popular rule, not only did it revive the uni- 
versal discredited device of board rule, but that it was 
obscure in its terms and confusing in detail. 

With regard to the civil service provisions of the 
code which, as GOOD GOVERNMENT has held from the 
beginning, are absolutely meager and inadequate, he 
said that the statutes of the state already permitted cit- 
ies to engage in the business of gas and electric light- 
ing, but that the management of the plants should be 
under the merit system, which has been introduced suc- 
cessfully in the water department at all events. He 
said fur her: 


‘* In regard to the lighting plant and to the water department itself 
we should perfect the merit system until we have finally made it secure 
by ordinance. Of course, subsequent councils might repeal such an 
ordinance, but by that time public sentiment in its favor would prob- 
ably interpose an effectual obstacle to their doing so. This policy is of 
special importance in view of the probability of an early extension in 
Cleveland of the principle of municipal ownership and operation of all 
public utilities. With the rule of merit in full and successful operation 
in the administration of our electric lighting and water supply, the peo- 
ple would have an object lesson in municipal business, which would be, 
with reference to its extension to other public utilities, at once a guar- 
anty of good service and of encouragement to make the extension. It 
would be, moreover, an example to other cities of which our own might 
well be proud. 

‘* Even in itself, regardless of all collateral considerations, the per- 
fecting of this merit system would be a great advance in the art of mu- 
nicipal government; for it would tend to do away with the spoils system 
altogether, not only in some departments, but in all the ramifications of 
the public service. Nothing in municipal government is more corrupt- 


(Continued on page 87.) 
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NEW YORK, JUNE, 1903. 


Throughout the Country. 
The Year’s Progress. 


The Civil Service year ends in the spring when all 
legislatures adjourn and no further changes in laws or 
charters can be made. This then is a fitting time to 

sum up the progress that has been made in civil service 
' reform throughout the country. 

We have noted from time to time the progress and 
attempts toward progress in the states and cities of the 
country. But neither the report of the National League 
nor of any one Association covers the whole ground, 
and even the report of the National Municipal League 
has so many other matters to deal with that it can give 
but small space to the civil service. It seems well, 
therefore, to make a brief summing up of what has been 
done throughout the country during the past year in the 
way of establishing the merit system; taking up the 
states and cities from East to West. 

In Boston there is nothing new to report except the 
gradual growth of the service. In Massachusetts the 
competitive system is very well established and the 
fight against it has been practically given up by the 
politicians. 

New Haven, and in fact all Connecticut, is very con- 
servative and hesitates to adopt anything which to it 
still seems as new and strange as competition in public 
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service, but the Reform Association has now been ex- 
tended to the whole state and there is hope that the 
process of education will keep pace with it. 

In New York the battle between those who wish to 
use public positions for political purposes and those who 
wish to establish the public service under the civil ser- 
vice law still goes on. Requests for the exemption of 
positions for political purposes still continue, but it may 
be said that the protests of the Association by which 
these requests are always met are making it more and 
more difficult for exemptions to be obtained. The 
courts, moreover, have decided in favor of the law in 
several important cases. The legislature this year did 
not amend the civil service law nor the civil service pro- 
visions of the city charter, though it failed to enact two 
or three measures providing for the betterment of the 
law. On the whole it may be said that the competitive 
system has not lost ground during the year. 

In Philadelphia there is a civil service law which has 
been on the statute books since 1885, but it has always 
been dead letter. Under it an administration really in 
favor of the competitive system could have established 
such a system, for it is general in its terms. But while 
examinations have been held as a matter of outward form, 
they have been held in secret and no one except those 
who were picked out for office by the people in power 
have been given positions. Within the last two weeks 
the Pennsylvania Association has laid the matter before 
the new Mayor, and he has asked for an account of the 
way in which civil service matters are handled in other 
cities. This has been laid before him by the Pennsyl- 
vania Association. 

The City of Chicago has an excellent law, a law 
which is, in fact, one of the best civil service statutes in 
the country. Before his death, Colonel John W. Ela, 
the President of the Chicago Municipal Commission, 
was actively engaged in an effort to have a law passed 
which should apply to the whole state, and several 
measures were before the Illinois legislature during the 
year. When it was found that a very unsatisfactory 
bill was likely to pass, mass meetings were held under 
the auspices of the Civil Service Reform Association 
protesting against the passage of any sham measure. 

As to Detroit, a bill has been drafted by the Corpo- 
ration Counsel of the City for the establishment of a 
civil service law, but it was not submitted to the legis- 
lature. Mr. Frank M. Byam, of Benton Harbor, has 
interested with himself a number of gentlemen from 
various cities of Michigan who have established, during 
the year, a Civil Service Reform Association. 


Little good can be said of Milwaukee. There is a 
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civil service law for the city, but it has become dead 
letter and is used for political purposes. So far as can 
be learned no reform movement has arisen in that town. 

In Minnesota a plan is on foot looking to the pas- 
sage of a law providing civil service regulations for 
cities. Those who are interested in the matter believe 
that a local option law would be most likely to go 
through; in other words, a law which Minneapolis 
would certainly adopt and which might be adopted by 
other cities of the state if they saw fit. 

In Denver, Colorado, there has been a very deter- 
mined movement to introduce a civil service law. A 
general civil service bill passed a Democractic Senate 
by a vote of 26 to § and was defeated in a Republican 
House without discussion, so that so far as the State is 
concerned, there is as yet no general law. But the 
Supreme Court of Colorado handed down, this year, a 
decision sustaining what is known as the Rush amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, which secures civil ser- 
vice provisions for the city of Denver. 

In Portland, Oregon, a civil service law has been 
passed under which a commission has been appointed 
who have adopted rules which are in the main ex- 
tremely good. These rules have not been in force long 
enough as yet to make it possible to report upon their 
-working. 

In San Francisco the application of the civil service 
laws has been somewhat complicated by local territorial 
conditions. There has been a legal fight over the 
county offices in the counties which are co-terminus with 
the boundaries of the city, and the courts have exempted 
from the operation of the law all employees of the 
county offices. An attempt was made to cure this de- 
fect by an amendment to the Constitution. This failed 
owing to the opposition of the San Francisco senators. 
In Los Angeles, however, where the Municipal League, 
under the direction of Mr. C. D. Willard, has been ex- 
tremely active, a civil service amendment to the city 
charter has been carried by the city and adopted by 
the legislature and the city service is now in full opera- 
tion under the law with results which, thus far, are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

The Women’s Auxiliaries have done good work in 
distributing literature setting forth the advantages of 
the competitive system. Few very brilliant victories 
have been obtained, but it is quite evident that the bat- 
tle for the competive system, as a principle of municipal 
government, has been won and that the question is no 
longer one of experiment in unknown fields, but one of 
the extension of a tried and successful device for ob- 
taining public employees without the use of patronage. 
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William Brookfield. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION, 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of New 
York Civil Service Reform Association, held at the 
City Club in the City of New York, on June 1oth, 1903, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, since the last meeting of this Executive Committee of 
the New York Civil Service Reform Association, held at the City 
Club, William Brookfield, a member of the Committee has departed this 
life, 

And Whereas, while Mr. Brookfield was in the habit of speaking 
disparagingly of himself as a political reformer, and of saying he was a 
politician with the infirmities of one in practical politics, those who 
knew him well were aware that his efforts for the betterment of political 
conditions were energetic and constant; that with him patriotism was 
above party, the service of the public paramount to any personal or sel- 
fish considerations; that his devotion to principle, his readiness to suffer 
defeat rather than sacrifice a just cause, were well known; that even 
when in a minority, his efforts for better civic conditions were often 
highly successful : 

Resolved, therefore, that, remembering those qualities, as well as 
his generosity, his cordiality, his warmth of heart, his genial frankness, 
we deeply lament his departure from our ranks, and feel his place can- 
not readily be filled. 


Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to his family. 
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ing than the spoils system, with a single exception, and to that excep- 
tion I especially call your attention. I refer to the prevalent practice 
of granting to private corporations franchises to do public business for 
profit. That practice should be abolished.” 


San Francisco, 


The Case of Commissioner Mershon.—Shortly after 
the disclosures, of which an account was given in the 
last number of GOOD GOVERNMENT, the Grand Jury 
held a special session for the purpose of determining 
whether former Civil Service Commissioner Mershon 
had been guilty of a felony in connection with raising 
the marks on certain examination papers in the Fire 
Department. It is understood that the Grand Jury did 
not take up the matter which led to Commissioner 
Mershon’s resignation, but decided to confine itself to 
this special case. 

The facts seem to be that Commissioner Mershon 
changed the marks on the examination papers of one 
William Walsh, thereby giving him a rating which put 
him on the eligible list. It was shown that Mershon 
admitted that he had changed the marks upon the 
paper, but said that he had done so through a clerical 
error. 
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It appears that, under the code, a city official may 
be punished, as for felony, for altering a public docu- 
ment, but there appears to be a doubt in the mind of 
the District Attorney whether an examination paper is 
a public record within the strict meaning of the statute. 
The Charter prohibits any alteration of public docu- 
ments, but provides no penalty for the offence. Again 
the Charter provides that a civil service commissioner 
shall have full power to mark examination papers, and 
in this particular case the questions of which Mershon 
changed the markings were in arithmetic and had all 
been marked ‘‘O” by another Commissioner on the 
ground that, while the instructions required all the work 
to be given, Walsh’s answers showed none of the work 
and that inasmuch as the answers were, as a matter of 
fact, correct, Mershon might, in his discretion change 
the marks to perfect. No action was taken by the 
Grand Jury, nor has any been taken up to the present 
writing. 

After offering the position to a number of gentle- 
men without success the Mayor has appointed Mr. 
George H. Bahrs, formerly a judge of the Superior 
Court, to fill the vacancy in the Commission. 

Word has just been received that the Grand Jury has 
indicted Mershon for forgery, the charge of felony be- 
ing based on the changing of the marks on Walsh’s ex- 
amination paper. The Grand Jury did not go into the 
question of selling the questions on the examination in 
the Fire Department. On June 2, Mershon was arrested 
and was released that night on a bond of $2500. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Establishment of the Competitive System.—The 
Civil Service amendment to the Charter of the City of 
Los Angeles (See GOOD GOVERNMENT for November, 
1902), was carried by a majority of five to one, after a 
campaign in which there was much very lively discus- 
sion. A full vote was cast, and a great deal of interest 
was shown in the measure. Some difficulty was en- 
countered in getting the amendment through the Leg- 
islature, by which it had to be ratified, but it was finally 
adopted. 

At the municipal election, held at the same time, a 
democrat was elected mayor, although the city is over- 
whelmingly republican. He had expressed himself fre- 
quently throughout the campaign as strongly in favor 
of the competitive system, and this was undoubtedly 
one of the things that contributed to his election. When 
he came into office and the amendment went into 
effect, he appointed a commission made up of strong 
friends of reform, among them being Mr. O’Nelveney 
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and Mr. C. D. Willard, Secretary of the Municipal 
League of Los Angeles, who had drawn up the charter, 
and Major H. T. Lee, one of the best speakers in the 
campaign. The Council, which was made up of men 
who were, many of them, bitterly opposed to the amend- 
ment, refused to confirm Mr. Willard’s appointment be- 
cause of his activity in the campaign, but the mayor 
filled the place with another thoroughly competent man, 
who is also a good friend of civil service reform. 

Mr. Willard spent three weeks at the California 
Legislature, working on the plan of civil service reform, 
where the fight was led by E. W. Camp in the Assem- 
bly and by O. Z. Hubbell in the Senate. The measure, 
as the readers of GOOD GOVERNMENT will remember, 
passed the Assembly but was defeated in the Senate, 
the solid influence of San Francisco being cast 
against it. 

The city service of Los Angeles is now in full oper- 
ation and the results thus far are extremely satisfactory, 
although the system does not escape criticism from 
those who are fundamentally opposed to it and are look- 
ing for things to find fault with. A number of exami- 
nations have been held, and places are being filled. An 
exact register is now kept of all employees of the city, 
stuffing of payrolls is impossible and the service is al- 
ready not a little improved. 


Canada. 


One who signs himself “A Dominion Civil Servant” 
writes to the Toronto G/ode a long letter comparing the 
civil service of Canada with that of the United States. 
The writer points out that civil service in Washington 
is still associated in the Canadian mind with the saying 
that ‘‘ To the victor belong the spoils,’’ and says that 
there is little ground any longer for such a belief. 

As to the condition of affairs in Canada the writer 
says: 

‘* Few applications are received for appointments by officials of the 
Government that are not based upon political support ; applicants who 
ask public offices for party service, the services of unprincipled partis- 
anship rather than individual capacity and fitness and worth for posi- 
tions of public trust ; nor is it only on the score of politics that these 
demands are being made, but on the plea of physical or mental inca- 
pacity otherwise to obtain a livelihood. 

‘*True there are examinations held for entrance into the civil service 
of Canada, but these examinations are sometimes difficult ; sometimes 
they are not so. There are also a large number upon the waiting list, 
viz., those who have passed the examination and are eligible for ap- 
pointment, but have not sufficient influence with the government of the 
day to hope to obtain appointment, no matter how meritorious their 
success in passing the examination may have been. Such a state of af- 
fairs has always existed, therefore the establishment of a civil service 
commission and properly graded examinations for entrance and promo- 


tion in the civil service is the only way to secure an honest service, and 
this without regard to party politics.” 
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Report of the Assistant Secretary of the Civil 
Service Reform Association, on Legislation. 





NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURE, 
SESSION OF 
1903. 





The Legislature adjourned on Thursday, April 23, 
having sat almost a month longer than the Legislature 
of 1902. During the session 829 different bills were 
offered in the Senate and 1438 inthe Assembly. Of 
these 13 Senate bills and 19 Assembly bills were found 
to bear more or less directly on civil service matters 
and were carried on the general file of the office. On 
the special file, consisting of bills having a direct bearing 
on the civil service, there were carried 36 Senate and 89 
Assembly bills. 

These may be divided into (1) bills to amend the 
Civil Service Law; (2) bills to amend the New York 
City Charter; (3) rehearings and reinstatements; (4) 
claims; (5) miscellaneous bills. 

Bills to amend the Civil Service Law: 

Of the eleven bills of this nature that were intro- 
duced, all but two died in the Assembly, where they all 
originated. Of the two that came before the Governor, 
one was a bill (A. 181), introduced by Mr. Bostwick, 
providing that a crime committed before the age of 16 
should not be a bar to civil employment. The bill was 

. not opposed by the Association, but was vetoed by the 
Governor on the ground that it was too sweeping in 
character and might relieve persons who at the age of 14 
or 15 had been guilty of acts of a most reprehensible 
character. The other was Assembly bill No. 1753 in- 
troduced by Mr. Remsen which, in its final shape, con- 
tained a provision giving a preference in appointment to 
volunteer firemen. The bill was opposed on the ground 
that such a preference would be unconstitutional in view 
of the fact that under the Constitution the preference 
given to veterans of the Civil War is exclusive, as has 
been decided by the Courts. The bill passed both 
houses and went to the Governor with whom a brief 
was filed against it. He was asked to give a hearing 

upon it, but none was granted. The Governor vetoed 
the bill. 


Of the bills that were opposed, but failed to pass, 
the most important were: 

Assembly Bill 1071, introduced by Mr. Keegan, 
proposing to effect the same preference as the Remsen 
bill. It was opposed on the same grounds. The bill 
died in the Assembly. 


Assembly Bill No. 120, introduced by Mr. Dwyer, 
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proposed to amend the civil service law by eliminating 
the word “volunteer” in Section 21, thus providing 
that those who served in the regular army or navy of 
the United States during the Spanish War could not 
be removed from a position in the civil service except 
for incompetency, etc., with a right to review by a writ 
of certiorari. The bill was opposed in Committee on 
the ground that these restrictions on removal unduly 
interfere with that discretion which the head of an ad- 
ministrative department ought to have, and also that 
the bill was inconsistent with the legislation adopted 
last year, by which the word “volunteer ’’ was inserted. 

Assembly Bill No. 385, introduced by Mr. Everett, 
proposing the same change, was also opposed in 
Committee. Both these bills died in the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Assembly Bill No. 975, introduced by Mr. Sheldon, 
proposed, in effect, a return to the “ Black Law” by di- 
viding the phrase “merit and fitness” into two parts 
and allowing “merit” to be determined by examina- 
tion and “fitness” by the appointing power. The bill 
was watched, but it was deemed advisable not to take 
any active steps unless it should become dangerous. It 
was never reported. 

Assembly Bill No. 819, introduced by Mr. Remsen, 
proposed to amend Section 15 of the Law by giving all 
employees a right to a writ of certiorari in case of re- 
moval. It was opposed in Committee and was never 
reported. 

Assembly Bill No. 2009, introduced by Mr. Everett, 
proposed to extend a preference in retention to all per- 
sons who had served in the regular or volunteer army 
of the United States without regard to whether such 
service was rendered in time of war or not. The bill 
was opposed in Committee and was never reported. 

There were four bills in the Assembly, introduced 
by Mr. Burnett, providing for certain improvements in 
the law suggested by the State Commission in their last 
annual report. The most important of these was one to 
regulate the manner in which determinations of the Civil 
Service Commission in matters of classification of posi- 
tions might be reviewed. This bill was very carefully 
considered by the Law Committee of this Association 
and by Mr. Wilcox, of the Buffalo Association. A 
numter of amendments to the bill as originally drawn 
were proposed with a view to framing a measure which 
should receive the approval of the State Commissioners 
and of both Associations. After much correspondence 
and personal consultation an agreement was arrived at 
and a bill was drawn which provided that the right ofa 
taxpayer to an action should remain as it stands now ; 
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that the determination of the State Commission or of 
Municipal Commissions on the matter of the proper 
classification of any office should be conclusive and not 
subject to question or review except by such a tax- 
payer's action or in direct proceedings instituted against 
such Commission to review their determination by a 
writ of certiorari. The proceeding to review by certi- 
orari a classification of a position in the competitive 
class was to be instituted only by the appointing power, 
and a proceeding to review by certiorari any other 
classification to be instituted by any taxpayer or by 
any person aggrieved. The bill also provided that in all 
proceedings brought to review a classification, the Civil 
Service Commission which made the classification should 
be made a party and that where a Municipal Commis- 
sion was a party the State Commission might, upon ap- 
plication to the court, be made a party as well. 

Of the three other bills in which the State Commis- 
sion was interested, No. 429 was intended to cure an 
ambiguity which now exists with regard to the term 
“legislative employees,” by striking out the word “leg- 
islative””’ and restricting the clause to employees of the 
State Legislature. Bill No. 430 proposed to extend to 
the entire State the requirement that in cases of removal 
the employees shall have notice, a copy of the reasons 
and reasonable time to answer in writing, and that copies 
of such reasons, notice and answer should be made part 
of the record of the proper Civil Service Commission. 
Bill No. 1204 proposed to extend to Municipal Com- 
missions the right of making investigations and of ad- 
ministering oaths. As the passage of these bills seemed 
very doubtful they were withdrawn by Mr. Burnett. 
Bills to amend the Charter of the City of New York: 

Twenty-eight such bills were introduced. Among 
the most important of these was Assembly Bill No. 832, 
introduced by Mr. Burns. As originally introduced 
the bill provided merely that when a person had got on 
the list for patrolman, he might be appointed while 
his name continued on the list, though meanwhile he 
should have attained the age of 30 years. Later, the 
bill was amended to provide that any person who had 
been a member of the police force and had resigned 
or been dismissed might be reappointed “ upon the con- 
curring vote of all the members comprising the Board, 
to be taken by ayes and noes, and recorded in the min- 
utes.” As there is no longer a Board of Police Com- 


missioners and their functions have devolved upon a 
single commissioner it would seem to follow that had 
this bill passed it would have permitted a Police Com- 
missioner to restore to the force all persons discharged 
under a previous administration or by a different party. 
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The bill was again amended and appeared in the Senate 
as No. 649 without the objectionable provision and in 
its final shape it was passed. The bill was rejected by 
the Mayor. 

Senate Bill No. 591, introduced by Senator Elsberg, 
proposed to abolish the office of coroner. This bill was 
approved by the Association and certain amendments 
were suggested by the Law Committee, one of which 
was to the effect that the medical examiners, who were 
to succeed the coroner’s physicians, should “ in the first 
instance be appointed from the coroner’s physicians in 
office when the office of coroner is abolished as pro- 
vided in this act, or if not so appointed shall be ap- 
pointed from those standing highest upon an eligible 
list prepared by the Civil Service Commission after a 
competitive examination held therefor.” The amend- 
ment was accepted by the author of the bill and incor- 
porated in its amended form. The bill was re-commit- 
ted to the Committee on Cities upon second reading 
and was not reported again. 

Assembly Bill No. 2085, introduced by Mr. E. J. 
McCarthy, proposed to do in effect the same thing as 
was proposed by the Burns bill in the second of its 
three forms, namely, to give power to Police Commis- 
sioner to reinstate persons removed under previous ad- 
ministrations. The bill passed both Houses and came 
before the Mayor, who rejected it. 

Senate Bill No. 686, introduced by Mr. Marshall, 
(The Tenement House Law) contained certain provis- 
ions which received the careful consideration of the Law 
Committee, but they were not considered of sufficient 
importance to warrant suggesting an amendment. 

Assembly Bill No. 1957, introduced by Mr. Sullivan, 
(Senate 902, introduced by Mr. Keenan), contained the 
provision that on the adoption of the paid fire depart- 
ment in the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond such 
members of the volunteer fire departments in those lo- 
calities as might be in active service should be preferred 
for appointment as firemen in the paid fire department 
and might go in without a civil service examination. 
These bills were opposed in the Cities Committee of both 
Houses. The Assembly bill passed both Houses and 
came before the Mayor, before whom it was opposed 
by the Secretary. The Mayor rejected it. 

Assembly Bill No. 1231, introduced by Mr. Dool- 
ing, fixing the age limit of doormen at 35, was op- 
posed on the ground that the Commission has power to 
fix such an age limit. The bill became a law. 
Rehearings and Reinstatements : 

Of these there were twenty-four, which were op- 
posed by the Association. These bills were opposed 
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generally in the Cities Committee of each House. 
Nineteen of them passed both Houses and came to the 
Mayor, where they were again generally opposed by 
the Secretary. The Mayor rejected all but one. This 
was the case of Edward O’Niell, the policeman who was 
“ broken” by Devery in 1901. The case of O'Neill was 
strongly favored by the City Club and it was the opin- 
ion of the Law Committee of the Association that the 
Association should not oppose the bill when it came be- 
fore the Governor, who signed it. 

Claims : 

Of these there were 24. Many of the persons pre- 
senting these claims have had bills in the legislature for 
several years, which have been opposed by the Asso- 
ciation. Others, upon investigation, turned out to be 
questions of money rather than matters of civil service 
interest and were not opposed. Of those opposed by the 
Association eleven passed both Houses and came before 
the Mayor, who rejected all but one, which went before 
the Governor, who signed it. 

Miscellaneous : 

The bills providing for regulation of the fire depart- 
ment were watched by the Association, but not opposed. 

Assembly Bill No. 1537, introduced by Mr. Rem- 
sen, proposed the establishment of a pension fund for 
civil employees. Its progress was carefully watched by 
the Associatian with a view to opposing it should it 
look as though it might pass. The bill passed the As- 
sembly, but died in the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. 

A number of other bills of a general nature having 
a bearing on civil service questions were watched in the 
same way, but it was not found necessary to oppose 
them. 

Senate Bill No. 597, introduced by Mr. Elsberg, 
proposed to give certain persons serving in the fire de- 
partment the rank of engineer of steamer without the 
requirement of a competitive examination, which is re- 
quired for the rank, as it is a separate grade. Commis- 
sioner Sturgis was opposed to the bill and it was op- 
posed in Committee, but passed both Houses and came 
before the Mayor, who rejected it. 

Senate Bill No. 912, introduced by Mr. McEwen, 
was intended to cover the case of Thomas F. Rush who, 
at the Croker trial, was found to have been convicted of 
a felony and to have concealed the fact when he 
entered the department. The bill does away with the 


disability incident to the commission of a felony in the 
case of a person who committed the felony “ while under 
the age of 18 years and had been pardoned by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York before the expiration 
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of his term of imprisonment and shall subsequently have 
been appointed to membership in the fire department, 
and shall have continued to hold membership therein 
for a period of five years or upward and during such 
time has not been convicted of any dereliction of duty.” 
The bill passed both Houses and was signed by the 
Mayor and,the Governor. 

Assembly Bill No. 715, introduced by Mr. Weber, 
authorizes the reinstatement upon the New York City 
police force of all former members who resigned for the 
purpose of serving during the Spanish-American War 
and who enlisted in the service of the United States. 
The bill was not opposed by the Association. It passed 
both Houses and was signed by the Mayor and the 
Governor. 

On the whole it may be said that the competitive 
system did not suffer much at the hands of the last 
legislature. The Civil Service Law was not amended, 
and the civil service provision, of the Charter were not 
altered except in the case of Mr. Dooling’s Doorman 
bill. It is to be regretted that the bills for the improve- 
ment of the law, introduced by Mr. Burnett, did not 
succeed in passing. 


No “Retiring Allowance.” 





“Ts the Turkish civil service system like ours?” 
asked a traveller in the East of a pasha. ‘“‘ Are there 
retiring allowances and pensions, for instance?” 

“My illustrious friend and joy of my life,” re- 
plied the pasha, “Allah is great; and the public 
functionary who stands in need of a retiring allow- 
ance when his term of office expires is an ass! I 
have spoken.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Chicago Civil 
Service Commission. 





The report is for the year ending December 
31, 1902, and is dated January 2, 1903. The re- 
port states that upon the expiration of the term 
of Commissioner Lindblom on July 1 last, Mr. 
Christian Meier was appointed his successor and 
assumed the duties of Commissioner on July 9, 
when John W. Ela was elected President. In the 
death of Colonel Ela the Commission deplores the 
loss for itself of a splendid associate, for the public 
of a faithful servant, and for the cause of civil ser- 
vice reform of a great champion. 

The report states that the Commission has 
this year held 53 original entrance examinations 
and 19 promotion examinations. 
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The Commissioners say that they are taking 
advantage of every opportunity to increase the 
number of promotion examinations because of the 
benefit to the service arising from the establish- 
ment in the minds of every employee of the assur- 
ance that efficient work in the lower position will 
advance him to higher rank and pay; that they 
have introduced gradually a system by which each 
person’s efficiency in the position he has been occu- 
pying is daily recorded, and valued and marked 
as the chief factor in the promotion examinations; 
that employees have an opportunity to examine 
their records every day and to object and appeal 
to their superior officer and to the Commission if 
the marking is claimed to be wrong; that since 
these efficiency sheets have been introduced few 
complaints have been made and that the results 
of the examinations now held are satisfactory. 

The Supreme Court decided that the Board of 
Education was covered by the civil service act, and 
that Board found itself in the condition of having 
a large corps of employees who had been appointed 
after the passage of the act but without examin- 
ation, and who had been at work for about three 
years in different grades. In order to permit the 
employees to take the examination for their places, 
and because it was not practicable to fill the posi- 
tions gradually by promotion examinations from 
grade to grade, the Commission held general exam- 
inations for a large number of engineers, janitors, 
etc., without distinction as to grade. Those who 
passed were certified to the Board and assigned 
by the Board as it saw fit, although the salaries 
differed widely. As a result there have been no 
promotion examinations in those positions. The 
Commission deplores this fact on the ground that 
since promotions were here made at the discretion 
of the Board, however sound that discretion may 
have been, the practice was not along the lines of 
the merit system. 

The courts are still favorable to the decisions 
of the Commission. Due credit is given to the 
Corporation Counsel and his assistants. The Appel- 
late Court has recently decided, in accordance with 
the rulings of the Commission, that only those 
who have taken a civil service examination are 
protected from summary discharge. 

As to the prospects of a State civil service 
law, the Commission refers to the fact that the 
movement has now developed into a non-partisan 
organization with membership throughout the State. 
At the time of the report the Commission hoped 
that a State law would be passed by the legislature 
this winter, but this hope has not been fulfilled. 
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The Commission has held 49 trials of officers 
and employees on written charges, hearing testi- 
mony on both sides. The trials have resulted in 
the discharge of 20 persons from the service, in the 
disciplining of 19 and the acquital of 8. The report 
is signed by Mr. Joseph Powell and Mr. Christian 
Meier. 


Woman’s Aid in Civil Service Reform. 





[ADDRESS BY JOHN T. DOYLE, SECRETARY U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION, BEFORE THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AND PA- 
TRIOTIC LEAGUE AT WASHINGTON, MAY 18, 1903.] 





It gives me especial pleasure to address you as a 
body of women of sound minds and warm hearts 
gathered into a league devoted to the amelioration of 
the condition of working women. I am glad to learn 
of the effective work you are doing in bettering the lot 
in life of the wage-earner. I am also glad that you are 
a woman’s organization in the cause of women, and not 
an organization of men and women. Back of all legis- 
lation, back of all governmental administration, lie the 
forces and instincts of society which form the social 
conscience. Your League is a part of that conscience, 
and you create and make public opinion. Congress, as 
a law-making body, registers public opinion, and the 
President and the heads of Departments carry it out. 
It is your opportunity and great privilege in a free 
country to assist in government by public opinion. As 
a body of women you stand for moral principle, and it 
is your mission to form, educate, quicken and stimulate 
the public conscience. The responsibility for good 
government lies with you. That responsibility lies back 
of Congress, back of the President, back in the com- 
munity—in the citizenship of the individual man and 
woman. 

The effectiveness of the individual is greatly in- 
creased by working in clubs, in moral and spiritual or- 
ganisms, making a common psychology. Power lies in 
team work, especially in governmental affairs, because 
it is not merely the voice of the individual, but the voice 
of a community of minds which must be reckoned with. 
It is part of the irresistible sense of the community 
which is the sovereign power. Such groups of women 
as yours are an increasingly important element in our 
national consciousness. The country’s progress depends 
upon the exertions and abilities of civic organizations to 
a degree. These groups stand for liberty regulated 
by law, and intelligently directed they develop and 
strengthen the best tendencies in our civilization. The 
influence of organizations of women is felt more and 
more as society advances industrially and women are 
freed somewhat of the stress and routine of domestic 
occupation. They are meeting this opportunity and 
taking upon themselves the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. The increase of incomes and of house- 
hold economies gives women more leisure. Wealth has 


created a leisured class of women and how shall these 
women use their leisure? They find keen pleasure in 
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a larger education and in working in philanthropic and 
educational organizations. It is a practical field which 
appeals to woman’s mioral rlature and gives scope for 
an ambition and usefulness proper to her sex. Thete 
are prison reforni, factory inspection, social settlements, 
associated charities, public school associations, municipal 
leagues, good government and civic clubs; conferences 
on every subject connected with law and order. 

Those of you who believe in woman suffrage also 
believe that the most effective way to secure woman the 
ballot is to show her fitness for it. Let her become a 
factor, working side by side with man in government by 
public opinion, and no political party, no body of law- 
makers—nothing human—can prevent her securing the 
ballot. The stars will fight on her side. 

The first thing a woman finds when she studies any 
form of governmental activity is the spoils system. 
That system corrupts the public schools, blights hospit- 
als and prisons, degrades the factories and the tenement 
houses; and women find that, no matter what special 
field they take up, they must take up civil service re- 
form. They also find that with a reformed civil service 
all other reforms are assisted. Take the spoils system 
out of the schools, and inevitably you get better teachers 
and principals. Take the spoils system out of city gov- 
ernments and the whole system of inspection in all the 
departments of city life is purified, public standards are 
raised, and public interest aroused in the most effective 
manner. Under the reformed administration in New 
York City under Mayor Low all the agencies of public 
life are being purified. 

It is not necessary to convince women of the neces- 
sity for civil service reform. What is needed is that 
women shall understand clearly the defects of our sys- 
tems of administration, national, state and municipal, 
and the methods of reforming public abuses. She is 
advancing with men in political education and in ap- 
plied politics, and all good reforms are being won. In 
her clubs she is gathering and distributing information 
and expressing her convictions in adequate ways. She 
is getting up inter-State meetings, national conferences, 
social science conventions, with addresses by the best 
informed men and women. She is setting in motion 
interests and impulses of political and patriotic activity 
and energy of the highest potency. 

Here is your opportunity in cooperating with officers 
of the National and State civil service reform associa- 
tions. Among these are the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, which has its headquarters in New York 
City, with branches in large cities throughout the coun- 
try; the civil service commissions of New York and 
Massachusetts, and the city commissions in those States, 
as well as the city commissions of Seattle, New Orleans, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. There are municipal clubs, 
charities and correction conferences, college clubs, and 
other activities for good government. 

Where the suffrage is given to women the public 
service is purified and strengthened. The movement 
for civil service reform is now making headway in the 
Northwest, largely due to the woman suffrage move- 
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ment. Wherever woman suffrage has made the most 
advance, there also civil service reform is making head- 
way. Civil service reform is an issue upon which all 
women can unite, regardless of party. It is the one 
common political issue upon which educated and in- 
formed men and women are agreed and can work in 
unison. 

This fall there will be a meeting of eight federations 
of women’s clubs, at which the subject of civil service 
reform is to be discussed and official literature distrib- 
uted. At the last meetings in several of the States the 
movement was endorsed and cooperation promised. In 
still other federations deep interest has been shown, full 
of intelligent suggestion, and literature circulated. Pub- 
lic libraries throughout the country are cooperating in 
the movement and reform literature is being put upon 
their reading-tables. Addresses on the reform have 
been circulated and printed in newspapers and weekly 
journals in every State in the Union. A bibliography 
has been published by the Woman’s Auxiliary of New 
York giving the titles of articles and reviews in periodi- 
cals. There are printed lists of books treating of allied 
subjects or giving fundamental instruction. 

These clubs and federations are living centers of 
problems of social life and work, from which public 
opinion is educated and directed in practical ways. A 
club of this kind is one whose opinion is valued and re- 
spected by the entire community and is a live factor im 
the formulation and execution of plans for the good of 
the community. It binds together human hearts im 
sympathy for noble ends to be achieved by temperance 
and self-control. Individuals are lifted from sordid or 
selfish pursuits into the larger life of the whole civiliza- 
tion with its manifold needs and its one necessity—the 
raising of the standard of public life and administration. 

As illustrating how much can be done by this team 
work in clubs I would remind you that the present 
national civil service reform law was not supported or 
opposed as a party measure. It did not have its origin 
in an official source. In 1880 the New York Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association met to draft a civil service re- 
form bill, for the purpose of having it presented in Con- 
gress. It instructed its committee on legislation, of 
which Mr. Dorman B. Eaton was chairman, to prepare 
and report such a bill, which should provide for a civil 
service commission and declare the general principles 
of an adequate reform of the civil service of the United 
States. Mr. Eaton, as chairman of the committee, 
drafted a bill, which was subjected to the most careful 
scrutiny by the association, was presented to Congress 
and became a law without its framework or arrangement 
being changed. It is an illustration of the effectiveness 
of public opinion and of the great and enduring reforms 
which such associations as yours can accomplish. 

The influence of women in the reform of the civil 
service may especially be directed to elevating the tone 
of official life. The Federal service has greatly im- 
proved since the civil service act went into operation 
twenty years ago. One who considers the great expan- 
sion of the public service, the fact that it is probably 
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growing more rapidly than the population, must be 
convinced that the service is at the’same time becoming 
purer and that higher standards are expected. When 
public offices were filled on the basis of influence and 
official favoritism, the officers selected were not gener- 
ally held in high estimation, and there was a feeling, 
however unjust in most cases, that the body of officers 
were unworthy of our people and institutions. This 
feeling brought distrust upon the worthy as well as the 
unworthy. This distrust, however, is disappearing. 
There is an increasing public opinion, respecting the 
Federal service at least, and especially at Washington, 
that the officials are as a rule both capable and honest. 
This opinion is perhaps nearly as strong as in the case 
of officers of the Army and Navy. 

The influence upon good citizenship of Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley and Roosevelt has been very 
great. These Presidents and the able men of their Ad- 
ministrations have promoted a vastly higher order of 
citizenship, appealing especially to the young men of 
the schools and colleges, who will form the body of in- 
telligent citizenship of the next generation. Good citi- 
zenship depends very largely upon the examples set to 
the youth of the country by our public servants, espec- 
ially by the personal lives and ideals of our Presidents 
and leading public men. President Roosevelt well said, 
in his first message to Congress: 


The merit system is simply one method of securing an honest and 
efficient administration of the Government; and in the long run the sole 
justification of any type of government lies in its proving itself both 
honest and efficient. 


It has been demonstrated that government can 
neither be honest nor efficient where appointments are 
not made on merit; and the rigid application of the 
merit system of appointments in the Federal service is 
the principal reason why official life has so improved in 
tone. The example set by President Roosevelt, in his 
high ideal of public duty, his fearlessness and honesty, 
and his patriotic devotion to the service, are having a 
marked effect all over the country. To those of us who 
live here and are in a position to know something of 
this, the change for the better is remarkable. The de- 
votion to duty of the officers of our Army and Navy 
has always had a stimulating effect upon our citizens. 
The tone of official life is much higher than it is sup- 
posed to be by people who are not acquainted with it. 
The people in the Government service are as a body 
rendering faithful and efficient service, and have a high 
conception of public duty. May the women of the 
country who breathe the pure air of patriotism sustain 
a lofty conception of public duty and demand that the 
public servants of the nation, states and cities shall be 
capable and honest. 


Address of Dr. Ernst J. Lederle at the Annual 
Dinner of the New York Association. 


Previous to January I, 1902, my only experience 
with civil service was that gained in taking various ex- 
aminations in connection with the Department of 
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Health. Some of the questions asked have often re- 
minded me of the story told of an examination held for 
the position of mail carrier some years ago. It wasjust 
about the time of annexation of the suburban districts 
just north of us, which gave the examiners a splendid 
opportunity of asking such important questions as: 

State whether the following towns are within the 
city limits: Wakefield, West Farms, Van Nest, etc. 

It came to be generally understood among candi- 
dates that any locality with an unusual name was in the 
new and then almost unknown annexed district, so that 
one applicant for the position of mail carrier promptly 
answered the question ‘‘ Where is the Milky Way?” by 
“Tn the annexed district.” 

After January I, 1902, my experience in civil ser- 
vice law became somewhat more extended. Nota day 
passes that I do not feel sincerely thankful that the civil 
service laws are in force, if for no other reason than that 
they somewhat reduce the ceaseless clamor for jobs. I 
am satisfied that without them no Commissioner would 
be able to transact any public business whatever. 

Our first practical work in civil service reform and 
municipal finance was forced on us when, before taking 
office, we were confronted with the following condi- 
tions: A payroll $150,000 per annum in excess of the 
annual appropriation for salaries which must be adjusted 
before January I, 1902, or in less than two weeks’ time. 

Inquiry revealed the following facts: The only ex- 
empt minor positions in the Department were in the 
contagious disease hospital service, and you may rest 
assured that the opportunities in this line had not been 
neglected. Over fifty helpers on the hospital rolls were 
doing duty in the various offices of the Department, and 
in fact most of them had never been in or near the hos- 
pitals and would be afraid to do so. These people 
illegally filled the following classified positions: Clerks, 
drivers, typewriters, laboratory assistants, laboratory 
cleaners, office boys and stenographers. Some of them 
never came near the Department for six months at a 
time, some even having their checks sent to them at the 
end of the month. The problem was partly solved by 
the dismissal of 160 employees on January 2, 1902, and 
more later on. 

Another serious difficulty was the fact that all 
through the Department employees were doing work 
other than their official duties called for and this ad- 
justment caused the most serious embarrassment in the 
operation of the Department business: Cleaners as lab- 
oratory assistants, boatmen as messengers, laborers as 
disinfectors, milk inspectors as confidential messengers 
to the Commissioner, laboratory assistants as clerks, 
etc., etc. 

When we realize that each month when Commis- 
sioners certify to the payrolls of the Department they 
certify among other things as follows: 


And we further certify that the persons named herein are employed 
solely in the performance of the appropriate duties of the positions and 
employments indicated, and have not been assigned to perform duties 
appertaining to any other title, 

a self-respecting man would naturally wish to inform 


himself as to whether such provisions are carried out. 





June, 1903. 


What I cannot understand is how such conditions as 
found and described by me in one Department could go 
on for years without apparently any interference what- 
ever. If those in authority treat the law with such con- 
tempt and deliberately and openly violate it, what re- 
spect can you expect from the general public, and is it 
a wonder that they quite generally sneer at the men- 
tion of civil service law ? 

I have no patience with those officials who com- 
plain that their work is hampered almost to a point of 


complete inefficiency from the fact that it is not possible ° 


on account of civil service protection to rid Departments 
of employees who are undesirable because inefficient or 
worse. Nonsense! I do not agree with them at all, 
and those making such complaints are either ignorant 
of the law and its requirements and their powers, or 
they have not the backbone to apply it. I make this 
statement with some reservation as to veterans. j 

The following list of dismissals in the Department 
from causes other than lack of appropriation and lack 
of work last year will give some idea of the method of 
operation under the Civil Service law as interpreted 
by us: 

Incompetency—Assistant registrar ($3,000), junior 
clerk ($600), cleaner ($50) ; total 3. 

Making false reports (physicians)—Vaccinators 2, 
medical inspectors 11, drivers 1 ; total 14. 

Intoxication—Telephone operator 1, hospital clerk 
1, cleaner 1, elevator man 1; total 4. 

Accepting money—Veterinarian 1, disinfectors 2, 
laborer 1, physician 1 ; total 5. 

Failure to perform work and conduct unbecoming a 
Department employee, etc.—Vaccinator 1, clerk 1, 
driver 1, disinfector 1; total 4. 

Resignations under charges—Physicians 9, lay in- 
spectors 12; total 21. 

Total dismissed 30, resigned under charges 21. 

The following positions were stricken from the ex- 
empt class by request of the Department: 

Confidential stenographer to the President (the former incumbent 
learned stenography and typewriting after appointment to office, spend- 
ing some hours each day in a schoo!, and was never known to take dic- 
tation from the President, being detailed to the assistant chief clerk’s 
office) ; 1 custodian of records, inspector of dumps, inspector of ice, 


diagnostician, chief marine inspector, bacteriological laboratory attend- 
ant, inspector of mercantile establishments. 


In the classified service many changes were also 
recommended at the suggestion of the Civil Service 
Bureau, to simplify the schedules. 

Now, as to the illustrations of the tricks adopted to 


beat the civil service law. In regard to the keeping of 
favorites, who cannot pass any examination, on the 
payrolls : 

When, in 1898, after the Greater New York consol- 
idation, many positions had to be filled, it was found 
that in many cases no eligible lists were at hand; and 
pending the creation of such lists permission was given 
to heads of departments to make temporary appoint- 
ments. What a find this was! Many appointments 
were made on this basis, the title of the positions being 
changed as the temporary certificate ran out, and when 
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aman ran through the gamut of places, say, as milk, 
fruit, fish, and meat inspectors, and the titles of places 
were exhausted, new ones were created, namely, dump 
inspector and ice inspector. Many of these men could 
barely write their own names, so when it finally became 
necessary to take an examination they, of course, 
dropped out. 

In this connection, a very humorous incident hap- 
pened, which my friend, Mr. Jerome, told with such 
good effect during the last campaign. An examination 
for fish inspector had been ordered, and it was decided 
to have it practical and give the candidates actual spec- 
imens of fish, the candidates to determine the names. 
There were twelve varieties, each having its distin- 
guishing number, and were about as follows: (1) 
shrimp ; (2) flounder; (3) lobster; (4) bass, etc. The 
specimens had been supplied and numbered by a De- 
partment employee, who generously handed copies to 
the “trusted” of the candidates. Just before the ex- 
amination began the chief examiner of the Civil Service 
Board happened to enter the room, and conceived the 
idea of changing the numbers, unknown to the candi- 
dates, with disastrous results ; and the descriptions read 
somewhat like this: The lobster was called flounder ; 
the shrimp was called bass, etc. 

In securing the appointment of favorites who were 
not high on the lists, trouble was created by the rule 
that a selection must be made from the first three names. 
This was cleverly overcome in the case of medical in- 
spectors of schools as follows: I will first explain that 
these inspectors had at that time $30 per month, and 
their duties were to visit a school at nine o’clock each 
morning, and inspect children set aside by the teacher. 
It was, of course, desirable to physicians to be assigned 
to schools near their homes. A certain physician was 
No. 20 on the list—the nineteen ahead of him were not 
desirable, not having been endorsed by district leaders. 
Each man on the list was appointed in turn, and as- 
signed to a school on Barren Island. One after the 
other declined until the twentieth was reached, he ac- 
cepted. After going to Barren Island for a day or two 
he was transferred to a school near his home. There 
are many other tricks which were resorted to, but the 
above are good samples. 

There is one violation that has come to my notice 
which is so grossly flagrant and, when viewed from all 
sides, at the same time so humorous and showing, as it 
does, how our good friends on the Commission may be 
imposed upon, that I am going to tell it to you. 

The vital statistics records of the Department are, as 
you all know, among the most valuable public docu- 
ments in the city. They are in charge of the Registrar 
of Records, who has full supervision over them. Until 
recently they were kept in a place not fireproof, and in 
considerable danger of destruction. (Last week we 
completed our fireproof vault, and they are all now 
under its roof). Until about two years ago Dr. Tracy, 
the world-renowned statistician, was our registrar, and 
you can imagine with what care he looked over these 
documents, preserved them, etc. There was one polii- 
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cian who had not yet been “ placed,” and some one con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of creating a new position, cus- 
todian of records, and of course putting it in the exempt 
class. I shall later tell you how ingeniously this was 
brought about. The man was finally appointed. 

was a well-known character in his Assembly 
district, and a faithful follower of the Commissioner who 
got him jobs. His “off” days he spent at the race 
track, where he was a lucky bettor. Under a former 
administration he was put in the Board of Aldermen by 
his patron, and everywhere known as his “man.” He 
did nothing in the Board except answer the roll call, 
and when he had to speak up, his high piping voice 
sounded so like a baby’s that all his colleagues invar- 
iably laughed. This was the fierce custodian of the vital 
statistics records. After appointment to the Depart- 
ment of Health, he had no more to do with the records 
than you or I. His hours of duty were from nine to 
four, and he acted as a janitor, when he did anything— 
which was unusual. 

This was one of the first positions I abolished on 
taking office. How this absurd appointment was se- 
cured is best shown from the correspondence of the 
Department with the Civil Service Commission, asking 
to have this position created and put in the exempt 
class : 

(Letter from a Commissioner of Health to State 
Civil Service Commission.) 

Dear Sir: I desire to lay before you a condition ex- 
isting in this Department that should be remedied, and 
I address you because I know you are conversant with 
the value of the records of this Department, to wit: 
marriages, births, and deaths. This is not a fireproof 
building. There is more or less danger of the destruc- 
tion of these records, They are not under the super- 
vision of any individual, as there is no individual au- 
thorized by law to take charge of them, and under the 
local civil service rules I cannot detail a man for that 
purpose because the law says he must be assigned to 
the work for which he is appointed. 

You, more than any other man in the Board of 
State Commissioners, know the value of these records, 
and how disastrous it would be to millions of families if 
they were destroyed by fire. I appeal to you as a 
New York man and as a man to whom I was first in- 
troduced by President Cleveland, for whom no man has 
more respect than myself, to give me the power to ap- 
point a custodian of records and have him taken from 
the exempt class. I know then I can get a man of re- 
spectability, sober and reliable, who will know nothing 
else than his duty, who will not be in any way mixed in 
politics, and who will be the style of man—an old sol- 
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dier—who would die at his post sooner than leéve it, 
except by the order of a superior officer. . Tlay 
this matter before you, believing that you will take the 
view of it that I anticipate and that I long for, because 
if there is any man in New York who loves its records 
and its traditions it is myself. 


(Letter of same date by same to another officer of 
the State Civil Service Commission.) 


Dear Sir: I respectfully apply to the Board of State 


_Civil Service Commissioners to grant me in the exempt 


class a custodian of public records, to wit: certificates 
of marriages, births, and deaths. I want a 
custodian who can put his hand on the records at any 


‘time ; a man who will pledge his life to the preservation 


of these records in case of fire; a man who will always 
be in view at any time where these records are kept. 
In the daytime they are all safe enough ; the night time 
is the danger point. The man must be a very peculiar 
character—the old type of soldier, who would die at his 
post, and would not leave unless by order of a superior 
officer. 

I appeal to the Board, as a public citizen, and a man 
who has the welfare of the community at heart, together 
with the records to which I refer, that they grant me 
this privilege. No man outside this Department realizes 
the strain on the minds of myself and other officers, 
owing to the danger nightly occurring that these records 
might be injured. If your Board will grant me this 
privilege, I will guarantee that I will ask for no money 
for the pay of the custodian. He will receive a compen- 
sation from the appropriation allowed by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment ; consequently, there will 
be no harm done. The man will be outside of politics 
because a man who would bring politics into. the pres- 
ervation of the records of this Department would not 
be fit to live. 


(Letter one week later to Municipal Civil Service 
Commission.) 


I told you, 


. — —-, how very, very anx- 
ious I was about this matter, and the forlorn condition 
in which the records of this Department now are, rec- 
ords that cannot under any circumstances whatsoever, 
afford to be destroyed, mutilated, or in any way be in- 


jured. I have positive assurance, privately, as well as 
the letters I sent you, that if your Board will recom- 
mend that a Custodian of Records be put in Schedule 
A, Ican appoint a man to that office who I know would 
die in the care of his trust sooner than have them injured. 

Thus was another “heeler”’ appointed, and the law 
brought into disrepute again with everybody who knew 
the facts. 





